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What Should Be British 
and American Policy toward 
International Monopolies? 


Mr. Levi: I wonder whether both of you would agree with me 
that the policy to be followed after this war by this government and 
the British government toward international monopolies will be 
tremendously important in determining the success of the peace. 


SENATOR O’Manoney: Nothing, I believe, can possibly be more 
important than that the United States and Great Britain unite in 
some arrangement to abolish international monopoly. International 
monopoly—commonly called the ‘“‘cartel system’’—is the foe of full 
employment. It means the defeat of democracy, and it will make a 
permanent and prosperous peace impossible. 


Mr. Opie: You take, I think, rather an alarmist view in attach- 
ing so much importance to international monopolies or cartels. We 
are all against restrictionism; we all want full employment. But it 
is my opinion that in the interwar years when cartels became most 
prominent governments were much more responsible for restriction 
in production than private business organizations. 

We must be realists in this, and we must remember that business 
organization is very complex in the modern world. I believe that the 
details of administration should be left to private business and that 
government control in the public interest should be general over- 


all control. 


SENATOR O’Manoney: It all depends upon what you mean by 
the ‘details of private business’ and how much it includes. I 
contend that we cannot trifle with monopoly in the domestic sphere 
or in the international sphere. 


Mr. Levi: I agree with that. 


SENATOR O’MaAHoNEY: Monopoly leads to big government. I 
gather from what Mr. Opie said that he is in favor of private cartels 
rather than governmental restrictions. 


Mr. Opts: No, I am not. I am in favor of stamping out the evil 
practices in cartels; but I think that we should talk about inter- 
company agreements rather than a narrowly defined cartel in which 
the leading characteristic in the definition is monopoly.* 


«....An understanding of the issue requires an understanding of what the 
use of cartels really means. A few examples help to give that understanding. 

“‘CarRTEL No. 1. One type of cartel is that which covers a tightly controlled 
basic commodity and is operated by governments. The rubber cartel, in existence 
for a number of years previous to this war, was a good example. It was based on 
an agreement as to how much would be marketed and at what price. The five 
producing countries prohibited new planting and regulated replanting. Exporta- 
tion of seeds or other parts of plants to be used for the propagation of rubber was 
prohibited. In the early 1920’s, the cartel pushed the price of rubber to $1.25 a 
pound. The U.S. fought the cartel and broke the price. Although the price of rub- 
ber was kept within moderate bounds after that, control arrangements were con- 
tinued. 

“CARTEL NO. 2. In another type of cartel, the members are corporations rath- 
er than governments. The prewar copper cartel illustrated this type. Originally 
it consisted only of U.S. producers, who pooled their export operations. Later 
foreign producers were included. At various periods the cartel ‘recommended’ 
the price at which copper should be exported, cleared foreign transactions and 
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Mr. Levi: Is that because you believe that some cartels are 
good and that if you adopt the common definition of cartels you 
have to agree that all of them are bad? 


Mr. Opie: No. Some of the practices of intercompany agree- 
ments are evil. The evil is in the restriction of production and the 
raising of prices to increase private profits as an end in itself. 


SENATOR O’Manoney: How are you going to abolish those 
abuses, which you acknowledge, in the scheme that you have sug- 
gested? 


Mr. Opie: The practices which are restrictive of production can 
be stamped out by over-all government control. 


set production quotas. These quotas occasionally were changed, through trans- 
atlantic telephone conversations by members of the control committee. 

“CARTEL NO. 3. Still another type of privately operated cartel involves manu- 
factured products and is based on patent rights. The incandescent electric lamp 
cartel is an example. In this cartel, more than a score of member companies ap- 
portion among themselves the principal world markets. One U.S. corporation 
controlling electric lamp patents grants to foreign companies the exclusive right 
in their territory to manufacture and sell lamps in the U.S. under all patents 
owned or controlled by them. The cartel has a special tribunal to arbitrate in the 
cases of disputes, a general assembly, an administrative board, and committees 
for business developments, sales and standardization. Violations of all obliga- 
tions are subject to high penalties, the payment of which is guaranteed by sub- 
stantial deposits. 

“CarTEL No. 4. The German Government used a fourth type of cartel to 
prepare for the present war. This was done through a giant German combine, 
Interessen Gemeinschaft Farbenindustrie, commonly known as ‘I.G.’ The com- 
bine made agreements with various oil, aluminum, chemical, arms and explo- 
sives concerns and many other companies, in the U.S. and elsewhere. Under these 
agreements, I.G. tried to obtain strategic materials and armaments for Germany 
and to keep potential enemy countries from having them or from developing 
basic war industries. I.G. hired advertising firms in various countries to spread 
publicity and Nazi propaganda, while I.G. representatives were engaged in 
espionage... .’’ (“Behind Fight over Cartels,’ United States News, February 


18, 1944). 


SENATOR O’ManoneEy: Now you are talking for governmental 
control, whereas a moment ago you were condemning government 


control. 


Mr. Opte: I am saying general over-all governmental control of 
practices, but not government control of the business itself. 


Mr. Levi: Mr. Opie, you know that the chief object of cartels is 
to raise prices and to restrict production. What is the purpose in 
saving an institution which has as its chief purpose something that 
you condemn? 


Mr. Opte: You are assuming that there are no good intentions 
in any cartels. But I can conceive of circumstances in which there 
may be good purposes pursued by cartels. For example, if you have 
by common consent the need to conserve a commodity—the supply 
of which is running out—that conservation would be an admirable 
purpose for a cartel to pursue. 


SENATOR O’Manoney: I take it that you are talking a little 
idealistically, if I may say so. 


Mr. Opie: On the contrary, I am speaking very realistically, 
Senator. 


SENATOR O’MAuoney: I have in mind the definition of cartels 
that was made by Mr. W. H. Coates, of the British Chemical Trust, 
who said that cartels are formal arrangements designed to control 
the volume of supplies and to control the price. Do you believe that 
private cartels should be permitted to do that in the international 
sphere? 


Mr. Opte: Of course, Iam not responsible for Mr. Coates’s or any- 
body else’s definition of a cartel. I prefer my own definition, which 
is that it is an intercompany agreement which may or may not con- 
tain an element of monopoly. 


SENATOR O’Manoney: But when you and I and Mr. Levi engage 
in a discussion for this RouND TABLE of what Britain and America 
may do to abolish international monopoly, we must, of necessity, 
take into account and give great weight to the definition by the head 
of the British Chemical Trust. 


Mr. Optz: No, that is not necessary, because that definition, al- 
though it does describe one set of practices of cartels, is not ex- 
haustive in describing them. 


Mr. Levi: You must agree that the one principal factor about a 
cartel is that it puts tremendous power in the hands of private per- 
sons. The ideas of what the leaders of these cartels are going to use 
a cartel for is, therefore, exceedingly significant. You may think 
that there are some good things that cartels could do if they were 
in other hands. 


Mr. Opie: No. I have given you one example of the good things 
that cartels can do. I would like to illustrate that further and then 
say a word about the problem of control. Another example that I 
would like to give is a very important one. Ii cartels are temporary 
arrangements to get rid of surplus capacity and to shift production 
from high-cost producers to low-cost producers, they might well 
serve good ends. 

Mr. Levi: They are never intended to be temporary, and they 
are really intended to make sure that everyone can get the same 
price that the high-cost producers can get. 


Mr. Opie: I am not sure that they are not intended to be tempo- 
rary, because many of the cartels of the interwar years were the 


product of depression. 


SENATOR O’ManHoneEy: Who is going to determine when a com- 
modity is surplus? 


Mr. Opt: The government, in exercising its supervision, would 
have to determine that. 


Mr. Levt: It has not been the practice in the past, has it? 


Mr. Opte: It has not been our practice in the past, because our 
experience with the practice of cartels is very short-lived. 


SENATOR O’ManHoneEy: But the German government undertook 
to supervise the cartels of German origin, and the result has been a 
very desperate and appalling experience for the whole world. Do 
you think that government can disassociate itself from these abuses 
if government takes control? 


Mr. Opte: The case of Germany is a very special one. Historical- 
ly, they have not taken the attitude of either the United States or 
the United Kingdom toward business organizations. They have 
positively encouraged cartels, it is true. They have in the interwar 
years compelled organization into cartels; but I do not think that 
the growth of an autocratic form of government in Germany can be 
attributed directly to the German government’s policy toward 
cartels. 


SENATOR O’MauHonEy: Do I understand you, Mr. Opie, to deny 
that one of the prime characteristics of the cartel system is the fixing 
of minimum prices? 


Mr. Opie: I do not deny that. That is the practice which I want 
to stamp out. 


Mr. Levi: And the restriction of production? 


Mr, Opte: And the restriction of production. In so far as those 


characteristics are the leading characteristics, they should be 
stamped out. 


SENATOR O’Manoney: How about the fixing of geographical 
trade areas? 


Mr. Opie: It depends upon the purpose for fixing those areas. If 
it is in the public interest, well and good; if not, it should be pro- 
hibited. 


Mr. Levi: Senator O’Mahoney, I know you are exceedingly 
familiar with the bad practices of cartels which have become known 
through Senatorial committee investigations.2 We know that they 
have restricted production in vital materials, including synthetic 
rubber and magnesium; that they have divided territories; that 
they have kept this country out of areas which, as a matter of na- 
tional policy, this country should not have been kept out of. I 
wonder whether we can agree with a definition of cartels by Mr. 
Opie that apparently permits cartels to operate with the only res- 
ervation that the purpose is supposed to be a good one. Would you 
say that that kind of a view is the American policy toward cartels? 


SENATOR O’MAHONEY: Oh, not at all. The government of the 
United States and the people of the United States have a very clear- 
cut policy. The Sherman Anti-trust Law, which perhaps may have 
been honored more in the breach than in the observance in years 
past, by and large has been a successful statute, and it has tended to 
restrict domestic monopoly in the United States. 


2¥For further information, consult the work of the Temporary National 
Economic Committee and its publications from the Government Printing 
Office. 


3 The Sherman Anti-trust Act says, in part: ‘Every contract, combination 
in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce 
among the several States, or with foreign nations, is hereby declared to be illegal. 
Every person who shall make any such contract or engage in any such combina- 
tion or conspiracy, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, or by im- 
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Mr. Levi: We ought also to point out that the anti-trust laws 
apply explicitly to restraints on trade or commerce with foreign na- 
tions as well as to domestic trade and commerce, so that it can be 
said that this country does have a policy toward cartels which is 
embodied in the Sherman Act. 


SENATOR O’Manoney: That is quite right, and perhaps I ought 
to point out—and perhaps Mr. Opie will agree with me—that the 
policy of the United States has been against these combinations; 
that the policy in Great Britain has been one of tolerance; that the 
policy in Germany has been one of government adoption and en- 
couragement to the policy. 


Mr. Opie: I have kept very quiet about this, Senator, and I will 
not quarrel with the details of your categories. However, I would 
like to say a word at this point on British policy in the past toward 
monopolies. 


SENATOR O’Manoney: Of course, it used to be opposed to mo- 
nopolies. 


prisonment not exceeding one year, or by both said punishments, in the discre- 
tion of the court. 

“Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, or combine 
or conspire with any other person or persons, to monopolize any part of the 
trade or commerce among the several States, or with foreign nations, shall be 
deemed guilty..... Every contract, combination in form of trust or otherwise, 
or conspiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce in any Territory of the United 
States or of the District of Columbia, or in restraint of trade or commerce be- 
tween any such Territory and another, or between any such Territory or Terri- 
tories and any State or States or the District of Columbia, or with foreign na- 
tions, is hereby declared illegal. Every person who shall make any such contract 
or engage in any such combination or conspiracy, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, .... That the word ‘person,’ or ‘persons,’ wherever used in 
this act shall be deemed to include corporations and associations existing under 
or authorized by the laws of either the United States, the laws of any of the 
Territories, the laws of any States, or the laws of any foreign country.” This 
statute was passed on July 2, 1890. 
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Mr. Opie: It is still opposed to monopolies, but we have been 
fortunate enough to have had free trade up to 1931. 


Mr. Levi: You mean that you did not have a tariff. 


Mr. Opie: We did not have a tariff, and the best protection 
against monopolies at home is competition from abroad. We did 
have competition from abroad. We were the greatest importing 
country in the world, and that is the only test of competition from 
abroad. 


Mr. Levi: I have in front of me a list of international cartels that 
runs from steel to magnesium, to rayon, to cellophane, to pharma- 
ceuticals, to chemicals. In every one of these cartels I find that a 
British company is a member. 


Mr. Opte: Britain began to join international cartels after 1926. 
There are one or two exceptions to that, for in the chemical indus- 
try, for example, it started a little earlier. But the big drive to car- 
tels did not come until 1926, and it ended with 1938 before the out- 


break of war. 


SENATOR O’ManoneEy: Isn’t it true that in Great Britain you 
have tolerated pools and trusts in various industries? 


Mr. Opte: Yes. I was trying to explain that we have tolerated 
them in the sense that we have not had an anti-trust statute. Your 
anti-trust statute was directed primarily against domestic monopo- 
lies. We have not had domestic monopolies, and therefore we have 
not historically defined our attitude to cartels. 


Mr. Levi: Mr. Opie, in the first place I did read the Sherman 
Act, and it does apply to foreign trade. But, in the second place, 
don’t you think that British opinion may be shaped by the fact that 
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the people in general have not realized that they have had domestic 
monopolies? 

I have in front of me here a public letter, written by a member of 
the electric-lamp cartel, in which he is describing the efforts of a 
Dutch manufacturer to get into the British market. He says that “‘he, 
and practically he alone’’—that is, the Dutch manufacturer—“‘con- 
stitutes a danger to our American profits. Should our patent protec- 
tion at any time become weak in the lower part of America, he will 
be our greater menace—the least vulnerable and most resourceful 
of our competitors. He is insanely anxious to get into England, and, 
for my part, if I can arrange it on a sound basis and without losing 
all my personal friends locally [that is, in Britain], I would get him 
there in short order.” 

The background for that is, of course, that the British market in 
electric-lamp bulbs was cartelized—that is, monopolized—with the 
consequence that on one 60-watt bulb the British consumer was 
paying about 38 cents and any other consumer was paying 15 cents. 


Mr. OPIe: Sure, you can find one example of that. But, quite 
apart from the recent development of this problem, I would like to 
point out that it takes more than one swallow to make a summer 
and that we have not had a problem which has required the atten- 
tion of the government hitherto, because we have had freedom of 
trade. 


SENATOR O’MAHONEY: How do you explain, Mr. Opie, the nu- 
merous speeches of your Home Secretary, Herbert Morrison, who 
has repeatedly called attention to the restriction of enterprise and 
monopoly that has developed among the large industrial organiza- 
tions of Britain? 


Mr. Opts: I have not the slightest doubt that there has been 
some repercussion in Britain of the great talks about cartels and 
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monopoly problems in the last two years in this country. We pay 
great attention to what is going on here, you know. 


Mr. Levi: There are things going on in England. The Federation 
of British Industries announced a plan to have an arrangement 
with German industry to divide territories, to restrict production, 
and to take common action against other countries which might try 
to compete. 


Mr. Opie: And there was a great outcry against that in another 
section of opinion in England. 


Mr. Levi: As I understand you, then, Mr. Opie, you think that 
possibly Great Britain will take the position that it is opposed to 
cartels. Is that correct? 


Mr. Opie: As I say, there has been no declaration of policy by 
the British government yet; but I have no doubt that this problem 
will be forced upon its attention in so far as there has been a grow- 
ing problem, since 1933, of monopolies at home and internationally. 


SENATOR O’ManHoneEy: I should like to get a clear understanding 
of your precise position. I understood, at the outset, that you ac- 
knowledge that there are certain abuses in the cartel system. Am I 
right? 


Mr. Opie: That is right. 


SENATOR O’ManoneEy: Then may I ask if you believe that in- 
ternational voluntary private cartels should be permitted after the 


ware 


Mr. Opie: They should not be prohibited, but their practices 
should be controlled. 
I would like to express my personal view, and obviously it must 
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be my personal view because, as I say, my government has made no 
declaration of policy. I believe that cartels in the interwar years 
were largely the product of depression and unemployment. 


Mr. Levi: Or perhaps the cause of it. 


Mr. Opt: Largely caused by depression and unemployment, in 
my view. That may be only a personal impression which can be 
corrected, but it is my view. 


SENATOR O’ManHoneEy: Do you think that that was the cause of 
the tin cartels by which the consumers in the United States were 
compelled to pay the price that was fixed in London? 


Mr. Levi: It was not the reason in synthetic rubber.‘ 


4“. It is now quite clear that in many important respects Germany’s 
plans included not only acceleration of its own production but also retardation 
of production in the United States. The most obvious illustration of this is in the 
field of synthetic rubber. From the inception of the Four Year Plan, Hitler bent 
every effort to make Germany independent of foreign-controlled natural rubber 
supplies. Even before the announcement of the Four Year Plan he had forced 
the development of a usable synthetic rubber. This was done by requiring every 
rubber company in Germany to devote itself to that task. In 1934, under this 
compulsion, a small rubber company discovered a way to make satisfactory tires 
from the buna rubber which had been developed by I.G. Farbenindustrie, the 
great chemical trust. 

“As a part of the Four Year Plan two large factories were erected at Huls 
and Schkopau to produce buna rubber. Their cost was met by levying an import 
duty on natural rubber and with the revenue thus obtained subsidizing the de- 
velopment of the new synthetic rubber industry. Hitler’s plans included not only 
a maximum production of synthetic rubber in Germany but a minimum produc- 
tion in other countries in so far as he could control. He ordered I.G. Farben to 
keep its know-how on synthetic rubber to itself. Although the basic United 
States patent on the buna rubber polymerization process was issued in 1933 on 
application filed in 1930, not a pound of it was produced by such process in the 
United States until after the outbreak of war in 1939. American rubber com- 
panies which had evidenced an eager desire to participate in the development of 
buna rubber were first led on, then stalled, threatened with suit, and finally sued 
for infringement. That we were in a deplorable condition, when we were cut off 
from natural rubber, came as a great shock to most of us. To the Germans and 
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Mr. Opie: It was the depression after 1929 which caused the 
gravest problem in the tin industry. 


SENATOR O’Manoney: Therefore, do you say that it is a good 
thing for the United States and Great Britain to permit the con- 
tinued existence of the tin cartel after the war? 


Mr. Opie: No. It may be the lesser of two evils to have an or- 
ganization of that kind in a disordered industry but with control of 
the practices than to have unhindered competition with all of its 
consequences. 


SENATOR O’MAHONEY: Where does the control reside? Let me 
point out to you, first, that the tin cartel is now governed by a 
special Tin Committee, in which the votes are divided among 
Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, Bolivia, Nigeria, and the Belgian 
Congo. There are no votes for the consumer. I understand now that 
the International Tin Committee is willing to permit the United 
States—the greatest consumer of tin—to have free delegates to the 
Tin Committee but without the right to vote. 


Mr. Opte: Certainly. This is all, I may say, my own personal 


their Axis partners our plight was something which had been not only foreseen 
but planned and assured. 

“The cartel arrangement that resulted in synthetic rubber being produced in 
adequate quantities for Hitler’s war machine in Germany and kept almost 
completely out of production in the United States had its counterpart in each 
of many other fields. Aluminum, magnesium, beryllium, tungsten carbide and 
plastics—to name only a few—were vital war materials subjected to the kind of 
cartel control that has been mentioned. In each case, under Hitler’s plans and 
orders, adequate quantities of the material were produced in Germany and thus 
his war machine was put together. At the same time the American cartel part- 
ner was perhaps unwittingly but none the less effectively furthering Hitler’s 
plan by restricting production and maintaining monopolistic prices in this 
country ....’’ (Wendell Berge, ‘Science and Monopoly,” Free World, March, 


1944). 
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view about our attitude toward cartels, but I think that we ought to 
develop our supervision of their activities in the light of experience. 


SENATOR O’MAHONEY: Who would supervise it? Do you want 
the supervision to reside in London or in Washington? 


Mr. Opts: It should be in both. In so far as America is the 
greatest consumer of tin, there should be representation on what- 
ever international committee is supervising the activities of the tin 


producer. 


SENATOR O’MAHONEY: Does that mean the institution of a super- 
board of world managers? 


Mr. Opte: Oh, not at all. We can go a long way in international 
collaboration and consultation between governments for control- 
ling the activities of their nationals without setting up a vast board 
of world managers. 


Mr. Levi: Who will decide whether production should be re- 
stricted or prices should be raised? 


Mr. Opie: The producers, in consultation with the governments 
of the producing countries. 


Mr. Levi: Do you believe that you can trust the producers to 
decide whether they should get a higher profit or not? 


Mr. Opie: I would take statutory powers to get such information 
for the government so that it would have a good opinion on what 
was a profit in the public interest. 


SENATOR O’Manoney: Let us come right down to the question of 
the consumers of tin in the United States and the control which 
resides in the British and Dutch producers. We do not have a vote. 
You would concede, would you not, Mr. Opie, that that is not the 
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basis upon which a British and United States policy of international 
trade can be developed—a policy in which the British haveall the 
votes? 


Mr. Opie: Certainly that is not a sound basis. 


Mr. Levi: If I may interrupt, I think that we ought to try to find 
out whether, in view of Mr. Opie’s general statement that he is 
against cartels that restrict production and raise prices, it would 
not be possible to get Great Britain to adopt something like the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act, which, after all, came from Great Britain 
via the common law. 


Mr. Opte: I do not agree that it came from Great Britain via the 
common law. The rule of reason was introduced into your inter- 
pretation of the anti-trust statute under the influence of common 
law. But the statute itself was the product of your own historical 
circumstances. 

I would not be in favor of copying that slavishly by Great Britain 
or other countries of the world, because we each must have control 
which is adapted to the constitutional system and the genius of the 
particular people.’ 


SENATOR O’MAHONEY: Do you actually believe there should be 
any board or any authority—public or private—which has the au- 


5 The question arose in the courts as to whether the Sherman Anti-trust Act 
prohibited a// contracts in restraint of trade or simply unreasonable restraints. 
Unreasonable or undue restraint of trade had long been illegal at common law. 
Since the federal courts had no common-law jurisdiction, the question was 
whether the act intended to go further than the common law in outlawing con- 
tracts in restraint of trade. The decisions on this question and the evolution of 
the so-called “‘rule of reason” may be found, for example, in United States vs. 
Trans-Missouri Freight Association, 166 U.S. 290 (1887); Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey et al. vs. United States, 221 U.S. 1 (1911); Federal Anti-Trust De- 
cisions, IV (1909), 160 ff.; and the Special Message of President Taft, Decem- 
ber 5, 1911, among others. 
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thority to restrain trade and, thereby, to deny opportunity to the 
masses of the people in a world which is crying for full-time employ- 
ment? 


Mr. Opt: I do not. I have stated my position quite clearly—in 
so far as cartels indulge in restrictionist practices, I am against 
those practices. 


Mr. Levi: Unless someone finds that they are good in the par- 
ticular case, as I understand you. Of course, the producers will al- 
ways find that they are good in the particular case. 


Mr. Opt: In that case the government would have to have the 
power of veto over the producers. 


SENATOR O’MaAnoneEy: That is precisely why I have stated here, 
and on the floor of the Senate several times, that any degree of gov- 
ernment supervision of a regimentary character, which directs busi- 
ness—how much it may produce, what its quota shall be—is a step 
toward authoritarian government. 

Germany has adopted that plan; it is totalitarianism. In Russia, 
on the other hand, the state is in complete arbitrary control. I can 
see for Britain and America the opportunity to reassert in the 
world at large the fundamental principle which did come from the 
British common law and which was adopted in the United States 
and put into statutory form, no doubt, that opportunity shall not 
be denied arbitrarily by government or by combination. 


Mr. Opte: You are being an alarmist in this respect, as you were 
on the question of peace. I see no reason why, in an otherwise demo- 
cratic country, supervision in a general way by government over 
the practices of big combinations or cartels should lead to authori- 
tarian government. 


SENATOR O’MaHoney: The only reason I believe it does is be- 
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cause history tells us that it did. We know that first we had the vol- 
untary cartel system. That was followed by some degree of govern- 
ment participation or supervision, and that, in turn, led directly to 
the totalitarian state. 


Mr. Opte: You are thinking of Germany? 
SENATOR O’MaAnoney: Germany follows right along. 


Mr. Levi: You are thinking of Great Britain now, because you 
have people in Great Britain who are now saying, somewhat as you 
are saying, that we have to control these cartels. ““Good heavens,” 
they say, “‘we mustn’t get rid of them. I do not know why not, but 
we must go slowly and control them.” 

Our question really is whether we can go slowly and control them 
effectively unless we adopt some kind of an authoritarian regime. 


Mr. Opie: I believe that you are much more likely to have an 
authoritarian type of regime if you indulge in unenlightened trust- 
busting than if you keep an open mind. 


Mr. Levi: What is the alternative to unenlightened trust-bust- 
ing? 

Mr. Opie: The alternative to unenlightened trust-busting is to 
be a realist. 


Mr. Levi: Enlightened supervision, I take it? 


Mr. Opte: Enlightened supervision in a general way of the prac- 
tices of these cartels. 


Mr. Levi: That really means, you see, that the producers will 
be able to sit down and, in their own enlightened way, they will de- 
termine whether the farmers of this country, for instance, should be 
taxed in order to support somebody’s monopoly profit so that pro- 
duction can be cut down and distressed conditions prevented. 


ED 


Mr. Opte: That conclusion definitely does not follow from the 
premise that there is going to be government decision over the final 
activities of the producer. 


Mr. Levi: Then you have to have government price-fixing, 
which I think is what the Senator means when he says that in the 
long run your system will be something like the German regime, be- 
cause it will be a regime which will try to run the economy. 


SENATOR O’MaHoneEy: Let me interrupt to give you the picture 
that I have. The people of Britain are essentially democratic, thank 
the Lord for that. 


Mr. Opie: Hear, hear! 


SENATOR O’ManHoney: They have done a great job in this war. 
But in the international field, Great Britain has an empire, and it 
has followed a commercial policy of imperialism. What I am trying 
to say to you, Mr. Opie, and to the people of America on this broad- 
cast, is that we cannot hope to maintain commercial imperialism in 
international trade and preserve democracy at the same time. The 
imperialistic policies represented by monopoly in the cartels inevi- 
tably destroy democracy, and that is the thing for which America 
and Britain are fighting. I say, let us get together and abolish this 
vicious principle in international law. 


Mr. Opie: After all, I applaud your sentiments, Senator, but 
you raised a very important issue in these last few minutes, and we 
must have a separate debate on what you mean by commercial 
imperialism. 


Mr. Levi: I take it, Mr. Opie, that you are willing to go a long 
way to prevent private cartels which restrict production or raise 
prices. In fact, you want to outlaw them, as I get your position. 
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Mr. Opie: I would, except in the special cases where the public 
interest justifies it. 


SENATOR O’MaAnHoney: I have a quotation here from the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Morrison, in which he points out the end and object 
of his policy, which is to establish socialism. By that he means pub- 
lic ownership or government control. I feel that the great democra- 
cies of Britain and America ought, first, to try a genuine free enter- 
prise by undertaking to establish the powers and responsibilities 
of all of these organizations which engage in international trade 
and then to set them free without government representation. 


Mr. Opie: I want to allow these intercompany agreements to 
persist. 


Mr. Levi: You do allow them when they exist in a free-enter- 
prise system? 


Mr. Opts: I do. 


Mr. Levi: You certainly do agree that any private agreements 
to restrict production or to fix prices—whether prices are fixed 
too high or not—is not compatible with free enterprise? 


SENATOR O’ManHoney: The difference between us, I think, is 
that Mr. Opie begins with the organization and works down to the 
people. I prefer to begin with the people and work up to the or- 


ganization. 


Mr. Levi: It seems to me that we have reached a point where we 
really have a surprising amount of agreement. I do hope that that 
agreement is not merely an agreement, may I say, Mr. Opie, in the 
form of language that we are all against certain practices, but that 
really—and I think it is—we can work out some way to prevent 
cartels from doing the things that Senator O’Mahoney and I be- 
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lieve are the things they really intend to do, namely, to restrict 
production and to raise prices. 

With that in view it ought to be perfectly possible for us to work 
out some general way to make sure that a world dominated by a few 
business concerns and industrial concerns will not be allowed, be- 
cause that is not the kind of a world for which we are fighting. 


The Rounp Taste, oldest educational program continuously on the atr, is broad- 
cast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each Speaker is his own and 
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What Do You Think? 


. Define a cartel and give the various ways that it may be set up. 
How does a cartel affect production? New enterprise? Prices? 
The consumer? Employment? Is there a difference between a 
cartel and a monopoly? Illustrate the most common cartel 
practices. 


. Do you agree with Senator O’Mahoney that, unless some ar- 
rangement is made to abolish international monopolies after the 
war, permanent peace will be impossible? How do cartel agree- 
ments influence full employment in the world? 


. What are the arguments for cartels? Can you name any good 
cartel practices? What would you consider a good cartel which 
would serve the public interest? Are cartels the inevitable result 
of modern technology and industrial concentration? 


. What are the arguments against cartels? How do certain cartel 
practices result in low production, high prices, reduced employ- 
ment, and a restriction of invention and better techniques of 
production? Would you be in favor of government staffed and 
financed technological and research laboratories which would 
make scientific advances and developments available to all? 


. Is there a causal relation between an economic system of cartels 
and a political system of dictatorship? Do you believe that 
authoritarianism is the inevitable result of allowing the carteliza- 
tion of the economic system either by private industry or by 
government? Discuss. 


. What policy do you favor the United Nations’ following in rela- 
tion to cartels after the war? Leaving the situation alone? Setting 
up a world NRA? The creation of complete international 
competition? Enlightened government supervisions of cartels? 
How do you think that the United States should deal with inter- 
national monopoly after the war? 


. What do you think should be done about monopolies and cartels 
within the United States? Should the federal government pursue 
an active policy of “trust-busting” and continue its anti-trust 
prosecutions? Should the patent law be reformed? How? Dis- 
cuss. 
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More on This Topic 


ARNOLD, THURMAN, “How Cartels Affect You,” American Mercury, 
March, 1943. Gives numerous examples of domestic cartels and ar- 
gues that they must be broken up to head off postwar depression. 


“Behind Fight over Cartels: Role in the Postwar World,” United 
States News, February 18, 1944. An explanation of various types 
of cartels and a statement that the real issue is whether policies of re- 
striction or expansion are to prevail in carrying on international 
trade. 


BERGE, WENDELL, “Science and Monopoly,” Free World, March, 
1944. The head of the Department of Justice’s Antitrust Division 
states the case for government financed and staffed technological labo- 
ratories which would make research available to all in the public in- 
terest in order to avoid the bad practices of the use of technology in 
cartelization. 


BIDDLE, FRANCIS, “Cartels,” Vital Speeches, March 15, 1944. States 
the present government position. 


“Cartels: The Menace of Worldwide Monopoly,” a special sup- 
plement to the New Republic, March 27, 1944. A special complete 
issue containing a series of articles on various phases of the cartel 
problem. 


FoLK, GEorGE E., Patents and Industrial Progress. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1942. Argues that one’s patent grants are his 
property rights to be used by him, leased or licensed by him, or sold at 
his pleasure. 


Hamitton, Watton, Patents and Free Enterprise. Washington, 
D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1938. Monograph No. 
31 of the Temporary National Economic Committee. Highly critical 
of the present patent policy. 
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, “The Strange Case of Sterling Products,” Harper’s, Janu- 
ary, 1943. A case study of the relations between an American drug 
company and I.G. Farben. 


“No Peace with I.G. Farben,” Fortune, September, 1942. A com- 
prehensive report on one of the world’s biggest and most important 
cartels. 


REIMANN, GUENTER, Patents for Hitler. New York: Vanguard Press, 
1942. A review of how international cartel patent arrangements 
were used by Germany to hamper the British and American war 
economies. 


REUBEN, RoBeERT, “The Menace of the Cartels,” New Republic, 
October 11, 1943. Says that if United Nations fail to establish post- 
war world organization, firmly founded economically, then cartels 
will again assume responsibility and Germany will become the eco- 
nomic victor. 


, “Patents—Weapon of Monopoly,” New Republic, February 
14, 1944. Argues that patent reform is needed to aid in the fight 
against monopoly and cartels. 


Stone, I. F., “The Cartel Cancer,” Nation, February 12, 1944. 


‘‘War and Peace and the Patent System,” Fortune, August, 1942. 
An analysis of the merits of the present patent system. 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounp TABLE audience on “Foreign Policy and Party Politics,” 


broadcast A pril 23, 1944. 


How Enlightened Are the 
People of This Country? 


I have a question that I really 
would like answered. You stated on 
the program that you thought that the 
discussions up to this moment—dis- 
cussions of plans for peace—had been 
too academic. One of the gentlemen 
further stated that he thought that 
the candidates should be urged to state 
publicly their views on the inter- 
national situation, so that the voter 
could then vote intelligently. I sup- 
pose that by “intelligently” you mean 
to vote for international views rather 
than nationalistic views. The fallacy 
there seems to me to be that you are 
assuming that the public is educated 
to the point where it would vote intel- 
ligently, or where it demands some 
kind of international cooperation. 
Maybe this thinking results from the 
fact that I live in Wisconsin, which, as 
far as the war is concerned, seems to 
be the most backward state in the 
union The people here say, ‘I’m 
tired of cleaning up messes over 
there.” “What are we fighting this war 
for except to preserve the British Em- 
pire?” “Mr. Roosevelt said he’d never 
send our boys overseas and look now. 
And now Willkie’s just like him.’”’ The 
people here don’t seem to want to stick 
with it until it is really finished. They 


* 
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feel that they have been forced into 
this war, and they want to pull out as 
soon as they can. 

Just how typical are these Wiscon- 
sin statements, as far as the nation 
goes? I would like to think that the 
rest of the nation is slightly more en- 
lightened than this state, for if they 
aren’t, what’s the use? Doesn’t the 
problem seem to be one of first edu- 
cating our own people to their re- 
sponsibilities as individuals and en- 
lightening them so that, given the op- 
portunity, they can vote intelligently? 
Am I right or wrong?—A listener from 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 


* 
Lucid 


The discussion yesterday was as 
lucid a picture of democracy on trial 
as I have heard or read. I cannot thank 
you enough for the privilege of hearing 
this broadcast and many others as fine. 
—A listener from Excelsior, Minnesota. 


* 
Reluctant To Have It End 


Your discussion today will make an 
interesting subject and material for 
our weekly orientation course here at 
this post. I enjoyed the broadcast very 
much and was reluctant to hear it end. 
—A listener from Kingman, Arizona. 


Cannot Let Political Thought 
of Servicemen Atrophy 

In discussing practical means 
whereby the people of the United 
States (and presumably of all demo- 
cratic nations) may influence the plat- 
forms of the major political parties 
and force candidates for the presidency 
and Congress to commit themselves on 
the important issues facing the nation, 
Senator Ball stated that the most 
effective means of accomplishing this 
end is the active participation in 
partisan activities. These activities, 
he stated, include attendance at party 
conventions and smaller public meet- 
ings, participation in electioneering 
action as a member of clubs, groups, 
and leagues of voters with a common 
political objective. With all this, I 
agree wholeheartedly. 

However, I find myself and many 
other members of the armed services 
anxious to take an active part in these 
activities but bound by the regulations 
of my service to a position of nonenti- 
ty, except for the privilege of express- 
ing my choice at the primary and final 
elections. Indeed, I am not even al- 
lowed at such a critical time one of the 
most basic of the democratic freedoms 
for which I have foresworn all personal 
considerations—the freedom of speech. 
According to service regulations, I am 
not to discuss or express myself on 
political issues to anyone. 

In my view, one of the basic causes 
for this war was the isolationist 
thought and action of the American 
people and their elected representa- 
tives in the era from 1918-1930. A 
good deal of this was due to the at- 
titude (or lack of thought and action) 
of servicemen during World War I. 
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....In my opinion, the military regu- 
lations forbidding political discussion 
and active participation in politics for 
servicemen should be overruled by an 
Act of Congress for the duration. The 
regulation may have its place in peace- 
time drawing rooms. However, the 
political thought of ten million mem- 
bers of our civilian Army and Navy 
cannot be allowed to atrophy in this, 
the most crucial period in the world’s 
history.—A listener from Mount Rai- 
nier, Maryland. 
* 

Pertinent Suggestions 

Sunday’s discussion was most in- 
teresting, for it contained one of those 
“what can I do as a voter to help win 
the peace” suggestions. May I com- 
pliment the participants, particularly 
Senator Ball, on their pertinent sug- 
gestions of what the individual voter 
should do? I believe that it was Mor- 
genthau who continually suggested 
that the public was not specific enough 
in its policies. Why not discuss several 
specific policies in detail in another 
program?—A listener from Allentown, 


Pennsylvania. 
* 


Too Highbrow 


It was a highbrow program in the 
extreme. The world lives by the work 
of its own hands. It is absolute folly to 
sit around and theorize. A busy world 
is a contented world. Too many idle 
rich and wheel-chair philosophers spoil 
the broth. Of the four points of dis- 
cussion you have mentioned, you no 
doubt purposely omitted the most im- 
portant—the relation of labor to 
capital, which is the basis upon which 
the present war is being fought.—A 
listener from Edgemont, South Dakota. 
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